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CHAPTER I rcv 'V. 

57 /e,l IF OR I ) 

(\\h en William Shakespeare was born in 1564 no one 
dreamt that his birth was a great event. In the 
C lnisflimN Tittle town of Stratford where his parents 
lived people would have laughed if they had been 
told of his great importance not only for England 
but for all the world. They would have said that 
John Shakespeare’s third child was no more likely 
to make a stir in the world than anyone else. But 
they would have been wrong. For William, unlike 
his parents, or his two elder sisters, or his younger 
brothers and sisters, did, as we know, become so 
famous as a writer of poems and plays that now 
scholars search and search in old records in order to 
try to find any single little fact about him' We 
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would give a great deal to be sure of the exact house 
in Stratford in which he was bom, or the exact day 
in April 1564. So little do we know of him that we 
can guess at his birthday only from the date of his 
b aptism , which was, according to the record in Holy 
Trinity Church at Stratford, the 26th of April. We 
do know, however, that children in those days were 
often baptized very soon after their birthday, 
instead of three or four weeks afterwards as they are 
now ; so we suppose that William’s birthday may 
have been the 23rd of April. 

As to the house where he was bom, we know that 
John Shakespeare lived for many years in Hendley 
Street, and we have luckily an old drawing which 
shows us his house there with its fine oak beams and 
old -fashio n ed gable s. It looks very charming ; but, 
as it has since been greatly altered, we shall probably, 
even if we have the pleasure of visiting Stratford, 
never know more of its old appearance than this 
drawing shows us. 

John Shakespeare was not a great man in any 
way, although he was active and restless and enter - 
prising. When his eldest son was bom, he was a 
rising young tradesman. If he had lived now, he 
might have been a butcher, or a com-merchant, or 
a dealer in wool and hides, or a farmer. But in 
those days people traded in a mixture of goods, just 
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as a little village shop does to-day ; and so John 
Shakespeare, it seems, at one time or another prac¬ 
tised all these trades. Since his marriage, in 1557, 
he had become more and more prosperous. Mar}’ 
Arden, his wife, came of a gentler family than his, 
and probably the land which her father left her 
when he died helped to make her husband successful. 
The Record Books of Stratford show that John soon 
became one of the important people on the Town 
Council. In fact his importance and popularity 
grew to be so great that he was made Mayor i n 1568 
and Chief Alderman in 1571. V 

By the later year William had reached the age of 
seven, and it was about this time that, in all proba¬ 
bility, he was sent to Stratford Grammar School. 
This was what was called a ‘ free school ’ ; that is, 
it was open to any boy who was seven years of age 
and who could already read. There William would 
spend most of his time learning Latin, and during 
school-hours he would have to talk in that language. 
The school-day at that time commenced early, 
probably at seven o’clock, and went on till three or 
four in the afternoon, with breaks for food and play. 
We do not know whether W^|ain was clever at 
•school, whether he loved his Ovid or hated it. But 
we know that in after-years when he wanted to read 
some story or poem written in Latin he would read 
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it in an English translation if such a translation were 
to be had. And in /Is You Like It we have his 
description of the typical schoolboy as one who 
certainly was not keen about lessons at seven o'clock 
in the morning. Then comes, he says, 

the whining schoolboy, with his satchel. 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

As You Like It. Act II, Sc. 7. 

Perhaps William was not very lucky in his school. 
Certainly lie does not in his plays say anything 
charming about schoolmasters. 

William may have attended the Grammar School 
for seven or eight years, but this is quite uncertain. 
During these years the affairs of his father seem to 
have become much less prosperous, and it is likely 
that by 1578 John Shakespeare could not afford to 
keep his son at school any longer. And so William 
was taken away at the age of fourteen, if not before, 
just when schooling is becoming most interesting. 
William probably had then to work to help to keep 
the smaller children. His father had been losing 
money in business and over law-suits^and had fallen 
into debt; and he could do nothing, probably, to 
give his eldest son a good start in life. William had 
just to help his father in whatever way he could. 
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It would seem that he worked at one time as a 
butcher, for one old account of him tells us : 

His father was a butcher, and I have been told hereto¬ 
fore by some of the neighbours, that when he was a boy 
he exercised his father's trade, but when he kill’d a calfe, 
he would -doe it in a high style and make a speech. 

The story may not be true ; but it gives what seems 
to be a likely picture of a future writer of plays, who 
would love, even more than most of us, to decorate 
what he did in the high style of the theatre and its 
actors. Certainly by this time William must have 
seen several performances of plays. Travelling 
companies of players visited most of the larger 
country towns ; and William’s father would have 
much to do with them since, as Mayor or Alderman, 
his permission would be necessary before they were 
allowed to play in Stratford. The arrival of these 
players would create a great stir in the town, and 
probably all the Shakespeare children would 
clamour to be taken to see the plays. William, the 
eldest son, certainly would not expect to be left at 
home. 

But plays would be an unusual excitement, and 
the young Shakespeares would turn for their more 
ordinary pleasures to the rich and beautiful country¬ 
side of Warwickshirc_w hich lay at their door. They 

could follow the River Avon along its winding 
v 
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course, explore its wooded banks, pry into parks and 
orchards, go bird-nesting, or gather wildflowers at 
the time of year 

When daisies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smocks all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 

Love’s Labour's Lost. Act V, Sc. 2. 

No doubt they had their favourite haunts and 
hiding-places, and, as well as all the usual games, 
many of their own invention. Probably they loved 
the country not least for the dangers and adventures 
which lured them on to fresh exploits. We guess 
that William looks back with regret, when he grows 
up, to the varied happiness of country life. He often 
sings of it, as in the song : 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me. 

And turn his merryjiote 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither: 

Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter nnd rough weather. 

As You Like It. Act II, Sc. 5. 

Again, he compares the country with the town, 
especially the Court, and finds less evil in the country 
and-more real delight : 
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Arc not these woods 

More free from peril than the envious Court ? 

• • • • • • 

And this our life exempt from public haunt 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones and good in everything. 

I would not change it. 

/Is You Like It. Act II. Sc. i. 

John Shakespeare’s pursuits as farmer and live¬ 
stock merchant would, perhaps, bring his children 
rather special interests and privileges. Probably 
hunting was one of his chief pleasures, and it is un¬ 
likely that he and his friends were at home when* 
hare or buck or ot , t^r was being hunted round about 
Stratford. What more probable than that William 
was out with the rest, playi ng truant if need be from 
school or shop ? It is clear at least that with boyish 
z£$t William picked up the hunting terms and that 
he learned to judge the skill of hound and huntsman. 
For, later, he could describe the points of different 
dogs, and knew how carefully hounds were ‘ matched ’ 
together in order to get the ' musical confusion 
and ' sweet thunder ' of their mingled cries. 

My hounds arc bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flow’d, so sanded ; and their heads arc hung 
With cars that sweep away the morning dew ; 

Crook-knec'd, and dew-lapp'd like Thessalian bulls; 
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Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells. 

Each under each. A erv more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Act IN', Sc. i. 

And to the skilled huntsman who has killed his deer, 
he makes the forester sing this song, which tells of 
an old hunting custom : 

What shall lie have that kill’d the deer ? 

His leather skin and horns to wear. 

Then sing him home : 

Take thou no scorn to wear the horn ; 

It was a crest ere thou wast bom : 

Thy father’s father wore it, 

And thy father bore it : 

The horn, the horn, the lusty horn 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. 

As You Like It. Act IV, Sc. 2. 

There is more than enough in the plays to let us 
know that for young Shakespeare the beautiful 
countryside of Warwickshire lacked neither interest 
nor excitement. 

After helping his father for a. year or two, William 
felt, no doubt, quite grown-up and in every way a 
man. At any rate he did not feel too young at the 
age of eighteen to marry. We know nothing of the 
marriage except its date somewhere in 1582, and 
that his wife, Anne Hathaway of Shottery near 
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Stratford, was eight years older than himself. The 
name of his wife has become strangely familiar 
to 11s, chiefly because the house where they lived 
together still exists. In Stratford we may even 
yet ask to be directed to ‘ Anne Hathaway's 
Cottage \ 

Now' about this time, just when William should 
have been working very hard and steadily as a young 
married man, he seems instead to have become wild 
and restless, so restless that soon he made up his 
mind to leave Stratford altogether. Why he should, 
so soon after his marriage, want to leave the place 
where he had always lived we do not know’. There 
is, indeed, one account which gives a very good 
reason, but it may not be true. If it is true, it shows 
William to have been, like his father, enterprising 
and daring, but also rash and easily led astra y. The 
story tells how he had fallen into bad company and 
become attached to a gang of young fellows who 
made a practice of stealing deer. They persuaded 
William to take part in these unlaw ful raids^and on 
one or two occasions he went with them into the 

\ 

private park of Sir Thomas Lucy, at Charlecote, 
near Stratford. William, with the others, was 
punished for this offence rather more heavily than 
he liked. In order to work off his anger against Sir 
Thomas, he wrote a ballad about him, which 
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doubtless 
told : 


abused 


him very 



And tho' tliis, probably the 1 'irs.t essay of liis l'oetrv, 
be lost, yet it is said to have been so very bitter that it 
redoubled the prosecution against him to that degree, 
that he was oblig’d to leave his business and family in 
Warwickshire, for some time, and shelter himself in 
Loudon. 


Perhaps there is truth in this story ; or it may be 
merely that William left home because he felt him¬ 
self able to do better things than Stratford made 
possible. In those days, just as it docs now, London 
called to a young man of brains and enterprise. 
Perhaps even the stage itself had already attracted 
him. Some people think, indeed, that he first left 
Stratford for London with the company of players 
belonging to the Earl of Leicester. It seems, at 
least, to be clear that William Shakespeare, like 
many other young men, left his native place about 
the age of twenty, with a mind made up to see the 
world and leave his mark upon it. ' V - 

And the world of Shakespeare’s youth was cer¬ 
tainly an exciting one, with enough of novelty and 
adventure in it to capture a less imaginative mind 
than his. It was, for instance, the world of the great 
'l Elizabethan voyagers. Fired by a sense of England’s 
growth and encouraged by England's Queen, these 
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Devon shire men sailed out from Plymouth and 
Falmouth in search of adventure. They conquered 
new lands, they traded with far countries, and they 
plundered the b ulky Spanish galleo ns of their 
precious cargoes of gold and silver from the New 
World. Large portions of this new world of America 
were still unexplored, and the title of Spain to all of 
it was being challenged more and more. Englishmen 
were beginning to realize that Spanish ships were 
not manned for fighting, nor were Spanish sailors a 
match for English ones. One of the greatest of 
English seamen, Francis Drake, sighted one day 
from a peak in the Isthmus of Panama the great 
ocean lying beyond the New World, which now we 
call the Pacific. At once an idea struck him and 
showed him his chance. It was to get round by the 
south of the New World to the Spanish treasure- 
ports on this ocean, and so catch the Spaniards 
there, where they felt most secure. With five 
vessels and one hundred and sixty-three men he 
rounded Cape Horn and, turning north, plundered 
Valparaiso and the other Spanish cities as he went. 
Then, when he and his crew had taken on board all 
the plunder that they could carry, their great 
problem was how to get home safely ; for they were 
sure that the Spaniards would try to recover the 
treasure if they went back by the Straits of Magellan. 
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So instead they explored the coast north to Cali¬ 
fornia, felt their way westwards by the Spanish 
trade-routes across the Pacific to the Philippine 
Islands, sailed on further and further to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and then turned north to England. 
They arrived home safely with spoil worth £800,000, 
an enormous sum for those days, in ' gold, silver, 
silk, pearls, and precious stones This voyage of 
Drake’s earned for him a deathless renown as 
mariner and fighter, and also the proud distinction 
of being the first Englishman to sail round the world. 
From it he came back in 1580, when Shakespeare 
was a boy of sixteen and ready, no doubt, to devour 
every account of such a great and gallant adventure. 
And although news then would travel with great 
uncertainty, passed on from person to person as 
they happened to journey about the country, it 
would lose nothing in the telling ; for people who, 
like the Elizabethans, have few books and no news¬ 
papers usually know’ how to tell a story uncommonly 
well. 

Before long, however, and while Shakespeare was 
still little more than a youth, these pirate-raids of 
Drake and other Englishmen became something 
much more serious. Englishmen had often fought 
Spaniards ; but now’ England was to fight Spain. 
This was a thing to make England tremble; for 
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Spain was an ancient, magnificent, and wealthy 
country with a strong friend in the Pope, while 
England was only part of a small island which for 
two centuries had known famine and plague and 
civil wars. But, though small, England was brave, 

‘ like little body with a mighty heart And Drake, 
in England’s name, was ready to sail into Cadiz 
Harbour, where Philip of Spain was preparing his 
great fleet against us. Drake’s twenty-four vessels 
destroyed thrice their own number of war-galleys 
and vast quantities of stores. He spoke of this 
lightly asfs ingeing the King of Spam’s beard \ but 
it was the opening act in the great drama of the 
Spanish Armada. After 1588, when the Armada 
had been defeated, England knew that she was not 
only a brave nation, but a great sea-power. English¬ 
men looked eagerly to a future when they would 
compete^ on more^than equal terms with other 
nations for glory and for trade ; and they meant to 
do this in every quarter of a world whose bounds 
were still being widened to reveal new lands. The 
excitement of discovery, of conquest, of new wealth 
and new ideas was in the air of every town of 
England. Men stood ' like greyhounds in the slips, 
straining upon the start ’. Shakespeare, t oo. 
breathed this excitement, and his quick mind / 
responded to the new sense of national greatness. 
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England was no longer a poor, northern country 
lying on the outskirts of the world. The discovery 
of the New World had brought her into the centre 
of things, and she had now become in the minds of 
Englishmen : 

This royal throne of kings. this sccptcr’d isle. 

This earth of majesty, this scat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stono set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

King Richard II. Act II, Sc. » 

Like other men, Shakespeare thrilled to the 
thought that history was being made, and his 
imagination, fired by the present, turned also back 
to the past. He wanted to know all he could about 
the humble beginnings from which had sprung this 
dazzling greatness. What better place, then, for 
this ardent youth than the heart of England's 
\ splendour, London ? - - 
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CHAPTER II 

LONDON 

We do not know when Shakespeare first arrived in 
London. Some writers put it as early as 1582, when 
he was eighteen, others not till 1587, when he was 
twenty-three. Probably a date midway between 
these may be correct. If so, he left behind him in 
Stratford not only his wife but also three babies, 
two girls and a boy. ^ , , . ' 

London in Queen Elizabeth’s time was gay and 
busy and bustling, but much smaller than it is now. 
The City proper lay along the north bank of the 
Thames, from Blackfriars to the Tower. Then as 
now it was crested by the Cathedral of St. Paul 
(though not the one we know), surmounting Ludgate 
Hill. The City was bounded by walls and entered 
by gates. The most important of these were New¬ 
gate, Bishopsgate, and Aldgate. Beyond these 
three gates lay the chief high^ys, west, north, and 
east. Even in these days, however, London had 
spread beyond its walls, especially westwards. In 
that direction it reached out towards Westminster, 
where lay the Abbey and the royal palace ; nearer 
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to the walls were the lawyers’ courts of Gray’s Inn, 
and also many noblemen’s houses. North and east, 
too, houses had spread beyond the City boundaries. 

On the south the City was bounded by the Thames, 
which was in those days the great highway for all 
sorts of traffic. Streets were narrow and crowded 
and dirty, but on the river there was room for all. 
The great noblemen, whose houses were on its banks, 
had their private stairs and boats. And for the 
ordinary citizens, there were the public stairs and 
the wherries plying ‘ Eastward Ho 1 ’ and ‘ Westward 
Ho ! at their clients’ will. The river was the high¬ 
way, too, for state processions, and even sometimes 
for state funerals. The Queen had her state barge, 
as had the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Mayor 
of the City. On g ala oc casion s, the river was a 
glorious sight, covered with craft of every kind. At 
all times it was impressive, because of the great 
sweep of river-front, the fine buildings on the north 
bank, and the vast amount of traffic on its waters. 

Eastwards lay London Bridge, the only bridge 
which spanned the river at this time. It was one of 
the glories of London. Upon it were piled many 
noble buildings, and over it passed much of the 
traffic to the south. The arches of the bridge were 
very narrow and its piers very broad, so that the 
waterway was much obstructed by it. A great deal 
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of skill was required to shoot the arches in a boat, 
even at low tide. At flood-tide it was impossible. 
The watermen were proud of their skill in shipping 
oars and gliding safely through; but timid passengers 
found it more prudent to get out at the stairs above 
the bridge and regain the boat at the stairs below it. 
At the southern exit of the bridge houses, taverns, 
pleasure-gardens, and theatres had begun to spring 
up, forming another extension to the City. 

Of Shakespeare's first years in London we know 
little, except that all accounts agree in giving him 
an early connection with the theatre. One story 
even tells us, as we have seen, that he came to 
London with the Earl of Leicester’s players. His 
father’s influence might have been great enough to 
get him a foot i ng with this company when they were 
on a visit to Stratford. It would be a promising 
opening for a young countryman, even if his job 
were a humble one. But other writers think that 
his fortune-finding started in a smaller way. He 
may have come up to London with a carrier, or, like 
the fabled Dick Whittington, he may have t ramped . 
One writer tells us that, after he had fled to London 
to escape the penalties of the law, Shakespeare’s 
first work was 


to wait at the door of the playhouse and hold the horses 
of those that had no servants, that they might be ready 
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again after the performance. In tln> ollicc lie became so 
conspicuous for his care and readiness, that in a short 
time every man, as he alighted, called for W ill. Shakc- 
spere, and scarcely any other waiter was trusted with a 
horse, while Will. Shakesperc could be had. This was the 
first dawn of better fortune. Shakesperc finding more 
horses put into his hand than lie could hold, hired boys 
to wait under his inspection, who, when Will. Shakesperc 
was summoned, were immediately to present themselves, 
"I am Shakcspcrc's boy, sir!” In time Shakesperc 
found higher employment ; but as long as the practice 
of riding to the playhouse continued, the waiters that 
held the horses retained the appellation of Shakcspcrc's 
boys. 

This beginning would show resource and a clever 
way with horses, both of which, no doubt, Shake¬ 
speare had ; but the story may not, for all that, be 
true. Someone else says that lie was first of all 
' prompter’s attendant ’, or, as we would say, ‘ call- 
boy *, in a playhouse ; that is, directed by the 
prompter, he would run off to call each player 
whenever it was time for him to go on the stage. 

Whatever his beginnings, however, they seem to 
have been connected with the theatre, and soon, 
possibly, lie was busy acting small parts. He seems 
to have been a favourite from the first. I lie was 
handsome, good-natured, had plent y to say, and 
made friends easily. Above all, he had t he knack of 
making peop le laug h, and was soon well known for 
his smooth and ready wit. Probably his play- 
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writing came about through this quick wit of his. 
He might first of all be called upon to provide 
‘ patter ' or a succession of funny comments about 
events that had just taken place. Then, perhaps, 
he would rewrite whole scenes, making them 
brighter and adding witty pieces of his own inven¬ 
tion. From that he might in the same way revise a 
whole play ; and a further step would be to use part 
of an old play and add all the rest himself. Plays in 
those days were often put together in a makeshift 
way by several people. No doubt Shakespeare’s 
help would after a time be called in by other writers. 
So gradually he would become known as a useful 
man when writing had to be done, until at last lie 
took upon himself to write a whole play. 

( A Midsummer Night’s Dream is, perhaps, the best 
known of Shakespeare’s early plays. Into it he has 
^ woven beautiful Court-scenes full of love and poetry, 

1 fairy-scenes full of revelry and magic, and artisan- 
scenes full of rollickin g fun and laughter. Many of i 
us love this play because it thus mingles together 
poetry, fantasy, mischief, and humour. 

Shakespeare’s early plays were quite successful 
enough to bring him applause and friends. Un¬ 
fortunately they also brought him envy and a few' 
enemies. One of these enemies was Robert Greene 
who, jealous of Shakespeare’s growing fame, wrote 
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a very spiteful passage about him in 1592. Greene 
was a scholar from Cambridge and thought a mere 
actor had no business to ape his betters by writing 
plays. He calls Shakespeare ' an upstart Crow, 
beautified with our feathers He goes on to say 
that Shakespeare is an absolute Jack-of-all-trades, 
and that this does not prevent hinTTrom being ‘ in 
his owne conceit the onely Shake-scene in a countrie 
Greene was very bitter in this attack, but Shake¬ 
speare’s friends rallied to his support, and made 
amends with their praise for the unkind things which 
Greene had said. 

Chief among the many marks of friendship which 
Shakespeare received at this time was the esteem 
of one of England’s greatest nobles, Henry Wri- 
othesley, Earl of Southampton. This earl allowed 
Shakespeare to address to him his two early poems, 
Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece. 
Shakespeare, in his letter to the earl which appears 
at the beginning of the first poem, says that the 
world may blame him * for choosing so strong a 
g rop to support so weak a burden ’; then he 
promises to try to follow up this ’ first heir ' of his 
invention with other and graver labours. To have 
Southampton as a patron must have been a great 
help to Shakespeare. Southampton is said, indeed, 
to have been very generous to him, and certainly we ' 
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find Shakespeare writing in his second letter, 

‘ The love I dedicate to your lordship is without 
end 

Shakespeare had also staunch friends among men 
who were writers like himself. There was, for 
instance, Ben Jonson. Jonson, like Greene, was a 
university man but lie was of a generous nature, 
and, although Shakespeare did not know Greek and 
Latin as he did, Jonson was ready to admit that 
Shakespeare was a great writer of plays. There may 
also be truth in the story that Shakespeare first 
brought Jonson’s own plays to the notice of the 
public. For such reasons and because he was a fine 
poet, it was Jonson who was asked, after Shake¬ 
speare’s death, to write verses in his praise. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the fame of 
Shakespeare, should bring him even to the notice of 
the great Queen Elizabeth herself. Like all the 
Tudors, she was a great lover and patron of the 
stage. She was, it seems, extremely delighted with 
| F alstaf f, Shakespeare's greatest comic character, and 
\ asked Shakespeare to write another play which 
would set the world laughing by showing Falstaff in 
j love. So Shakespeare wrote for her The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, where Falstaff again appears. 
Jajnes I, continuing the Tudor tradition, was also a 
patron of the drama. As soon as he came to the 
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throne in 1603, he renewed the licence of Shake¬ 
speare and other actors, including the famous Richard 
Burbage. The following year, when James entered 
London in state, Shakespeare, as groom of the 
chamber, was allowed four and a half yards of 
‘ skarlet red cloth ’ for a suit in which to appear in 
the great procession. 

Gradually Shakespeare was becoming not only 

famous but also a comparatively rich man. By 

means of his money, he was able to gratify a lifelong 

ambition of his father’s, which he himself shared. 

This ambition was to have a coat of arms, the mark 

• 

of a country gentleman. Shakespeare applied for 
this at the Heralds’ College in London in 1596, but 
did not finally get it till 1599. In the meantime his 
only son died, an event which may have lessened 
Shakespeare’s pleasure in the arms, since he no 
longer had a son to inherit them. His interest in 
Stratford, which had never faded, seems to have 
become stronger again about this time. He had 
always remembered old friends there, and had lent 
a helpingJ iand to many who were less prosperous 
tllan himself. The idea of figuring in his native 
place as a local landowner and country gentleman 
seems to have appealed to him strongly. In order 
to realize this desire we find him buying in 1600 for 
£60 the largest house in Stratford. This fine house, 
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called New Place, was built for a knight who had 
been Mayor of London. Even this was not enough 
for Shakespeare, for he continued to buy up land in 
his native town, until his power and influence there, 
apart from what came to him as a dramatist, must 
have been very considerable. 

But fame as a writer, good friends, and wealth are 
not always enough to make a man happy. That 
Shakespeare was at first happy in his success is 
suggested by his early plays ; for they, like the 
First Pari of King Henry IV, show boisterous high 
spirits and much reckless jollity ; or, like The 
Merchant of Venice, they are full of love-making 
which in spite of all difficulties ends happily. 

Jack shall have Jill; 

Naught shall go ill ; 

The man shall have his marc again, and all shall be well. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. Act III, Sc. 2. 

And then again when we come to read his last plays, 
such as The Tempest, we find that Shakespeare was 
looking with a kindly, forgiving smile on all the 
silly and even cruel things which people do. He is 
like a gentle parent who secs and reproves, but 
thinks it better not to punish. Nowhere is his 
\ gentleness better seen than here. Between his 
' first period and his last, however, there is a time 
I when Shakespeare seems to have felt very sad and 



revengeful and bitter about something. It is as if 
some friend had betrayed him, or someone whom lie 
loved proved false and unkind. He no longer found 
life worth living, nor death worth fearing. 

At this time he wrote a great many beautiful 
sonnets, or short poems of fourteen lines each. In 
these, many people try to find the clue to his misery ; 
but although many unhappy passions, such as 
jealousy, remorse, self-contempt, and weariness, 
appear in them, it is hard to piece together the 
story which lies behind. People talk about the 
' Dark Lady of the Sonnets ’ and think that it was 
she who made Shakespeare unhappy. Or again, 
they think that the handsome wilful young man, 
who was hinted at in the sonnets as being Shake¬ 
speare’s friend, was the cause of his trouble. Like 
the sonnets, the plays which he wrote about this 
time arc sad and bitter too. The note was no longer 

Then heigh-ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

As You Like It. Act II, Sc. 7. 

but was turning to 

Come away, come away, death, f 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath ; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

Twelfth Night. Act II, Sc. 4. 
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These plays, in spite of their gloom and sadness, are 
perhaps the most wonderful of all. In them, it i s 
true, life is shown as a very difficult thing, and the 
hero has to fight very hard in order to win what he 
wants. Often he does not succeed. These plays, 
then, resemble the most exciting chapter of a book 
I where the hero is shown in great danger. We seem 
\ to appreciate his courage and worth more when we 
I sec him thus tried than we do in the happier 
( chapters. 

So Shakespeare, it seems, whether contented or 
not, was very busy all this time writing plays. He' 
wrote altogether no fewer than thirty-seven plays. 
This is a great deal for one man to have done, 
especially as many of them are among the finest 
plays in the world. They portray a great number of 
wonderful men and women whose lives and char¬ 
acters are as interesting to us as those of real people. 
They contain some of the saddest scenes that have 
' ever been written for the stage, and some of the 
merriest. And they have many passages in them 
which are as musical and as powerful as can be 
found throughout the whole of our beautiful English 

poetry. 
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CHAPTER III 

TIIE HISTORY PLAYS AND THE 
“ FIRST PART OF KING HENRY IV" 

Many of the early plays of Shakespeare were written 
about true events which harl taken place in England 
long before he lived. They tell us the story of kings 
and queens, and of their wars and battles, and so 
we call them history plays. Now it seems strange 
that a young dramatist should begin by writing 
history plays, because in some ways these are 
specially difficult to write. The dramatist has to 
take his stories as they appear in old books or records, 
and, because they are true stories, he cannot alter 
them too much to suit his needs. He may, indeed, 
tell them in a more exciting way or make them 
longer or simpler. But sometimes a story might be 
better if a certain king had won a certain battle ; 
and instead he may have lost it, or may even have 
been killed, putting the story all wrong. Again, 
there are a great many more people who play a part 
in history than can possibly be brought upon a stage. 
History plays are difficult, too, because the events 
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which the dramatist has to show have really been 
spread over long years, whereas he has to make 
them appear before his audience in the space of two 
or three hours. And then again, kings and em¬ 
perors are very grand people, with gorgeous palaces 
and many followers, and yet the dramatist has to 
show them all on a small stage, made of common 
wooden planks raised above the ground. Battles, 
too, would seem to make his task impossible, yet 
they had to be shown. 

Why then did Shakespeare begin on anything so 
difficult ? One reason why he did so was because 
people were very eaprr in those days to see as many 
new plays as possible. They liked to go to the 
theatre very often, and to see something fresh when¬ 
ever they went. So the playwrights had to turn out 
plays as quickly as they could. And, in spite of the 
difficulties, it was, on the whole, a great help to find 
a story all ready made and waiting to be turned 
into a play. So they opened their history books 
and read till they came to the right sort of thrill. 
There was also another reason, quite as important, 
why history plays were written at this time. As 
we saw when we were talking of Drake and his 
voyages, England had begun to know what a great 
nation she was. English patriotism was awakening. 
Englishmen had become proud of their country. 
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I hoy were, therefore, burning to know more about 
their own history, and about all the events which 
had made their country great. They loved to 
remember their victories, and wanted to sec them 
presented upon the stage. They argued together 
about the merits of different English kings, and 
loved in the thcalrc to hear their favourite monarchs 
make long speeches about England’s greatness. 
Now, as it happened, the two hundred years before 
Shakespeare’s own century had been particularly 
full of exciting events. The England of Elizabeth 
was prosperous and peaceful, but its peace had been 
bought at the price of many royal heads and much 
fighting. King John, Richard II, Henry VI, and 
Richard III had all been dethroned and had lost 

t jj e j r lives ; and the country had been nearly cut to 
pae :cs by 

^ J The edge of war, like an ill-slieath dd knife. 

The playgoers wanted to hear about and to sec 
these events upon the stage; and Shakespeare, 
who was remarkably quick at knowing what the 
public wanted, was also very willing and able to 
give it to them. So he wrote a wonderful 
scries of ten English history plays. These cover 
a period from the beginning of the reign of King 
John in 1199 to the reign of King Henry VIII, 
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which was as near to his own time as Shakespeare 
dared go. 

The First Part of King Henry IV is one of the best 
of these plays. Some history plays are thought dull 
because there is no romantic story or comic part in 
them. Shakespeare knew this, and, in order to 
please his audience and himself, he created for the 
two plays about Henry IV the immortal comic 
character of Falstaff. 

The First Part of King Henry IV 
. . . King Henry IV is a clever, scheming, 
practical man. He had, as Bolingbroke in the pla} 
of King Richard II, defeated the poetical, dreamy 
Richard, taken the crown of England from him, and 
caused his death. Now he is king, but he has 
enemies to fight in Scotland and \\ ales ; and some 
of the nobles, even those who had helped him to get 
the crown, are now finding him ungrateful and 
proud, and are becoming disloyal. Among these is 
Harry Percy, who is nicknamed Hotspur because he 
never misses a fight. Young Hal, the Prince of 
Wales, describes Hotspur as the man ‘ that kills me 
some six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, 
washes his hands, and says to his wife, Fie upon 
this quiet life ! I want work But the king 
wishes that young Hal were more like this Hotspur, 
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and regrets that, far from knowing his son to be ' the 
theme of honour’s tongue he has instead to 

Sec riot and dishonour stain the brow 

Of my young Harry. 

Hotspur has just won much praise by defeating 
the Scots and taking many prisoners. Enraged by 
the dandified manners of a young lord who demands 
his prisoners in the name of the King, Hotspur 
refuses to give these up. Angrily lie declares 

An if the devil come and roar for them, 

I will not send them. 

1 he real reason of his anger is, however, that the 
King will not ransom his kinsman, Mortimer, who 
has been taken by the Welsh. But the King fears 
Mortimer, and will not ransom him ; 

No, on the barren mountains let him starve. 

Because of these grievances Hotspur, his father 
Northumberland, the Archbishop of York, the Scot 
Douglas, who is Hotspur’s prisoner, and Mortimer 
agree to combine together to attack the King in 
battle. If their plan succeeds, they will seize the 
throne and give it to Mortimer, whom Richard II • 
' had named as his rightful heir. £ 

And all the time while rebellion is thus brewing, 
what of young Harry, whom Hotspur scornfully 
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calls ‘ the nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales ’ ? 
He spends his time as the boon companion of old 
Sir John Falstaff, a knight whose huge bulk is the 
joke of all including himself. He is called ‘ lean 
Jack or ‘ barc-bone ' chops or ‘ Sir John Sack 
and Sugar ’. This Falstaff has as little respect for 
the Prince as for any other of his shameless com¬ 
panions ; 

Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad ? 

Thus he greets him, and then goes on to make puns 
about the Prince’s graceless ways : ‘ And, I prithee, 
sweet wag, when thou art king, as, God save thy 
grace,—majesty I should say, for grace thou wilt 
have none,— . . Falstaff and the Prince, Ned 
Poins and Gadshill do not, however, merely riot 
and drink together ; they are also ' the moon s men 
and ride out at night to waylay and rob the Prince s 

subjects. 

Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, 
Jack ? 

'Zounds, where thou wilt, lad ; I’ll make 
one; an I do not. call me villain and baffle 


Prince. 

Falstaff. 


me. 


Poins, however, for a jest wants to show the 
Prince what a ‘ true-bred coward ’ and shameless 
inventor of stories is ‘ this same fat rogue ', Falstaff. 
And so it is arranged that Falstaff and three others 
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by themselves should be allowed to attack the 
travellers and seize the booty; and then that the 
I rincc and Poins, disguised in buckram suits, 
should arrive, attack Falstaff and his friends, and 
take it from them. 

Next evening this plot comes off. While they all 
wait together, Falstaff’s horse is hidden from him 
for a joke. He rates his comrades for hiding it : 

‘ Give me my horse, you rogues.’ The Prince tells 
him to be quiet, and to put his car to the ground to 
listen for the tread of the travellers’ horses. And 
Falstaff, always ready to joke about his own un- 
wieldiness, asks, ‘ Have you any levers to lift me up 
again, being down ? ' 

Just before the travellers come the Prince and 
1 oins ride off, leaving Falstaff and the others to take 
the booty. As he attacks the travellers Falstaff, 
himself a mountain of flesh, derides them as * fat 
chufts ’ and * bacon-fed knaves But the tables 
are soon turned ; for as Falstaff and his friends 
share the booty, the Prince and Poins, disguised, 
ride up and set upon them. The other three run 
away and, after a blow or two, Falstaff, almost too 
fat to walk, contrives to run after them. 

For the Prince and Poins this is, however, only 
half the jest. They wait in a tavern in London till 
the others should come in with some cock-and-bull 
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story about their misfortunes. And sure enough in 
comes Jack Falstaff, muttering under his breath, 

' A plague of all cowards. I say, and a vengeance 
too ! ’, meaning by cowards the Prince and Poms, 
who, as he thought, had deserted him. Then, still 
muttering, he declares that there are only three 
good men in England who have not been hanged, 
and one of them is himself. He is so disgusted that 
the idea even occurs to him to reform and sing 
psalms. The Prince asks him what the matter is, 
and soon they have a story which grows more 
wonderful as it goes on. Falstaff, it seems, was 
fighting a dozen men two hours together. 

Falstaff. I have 'scaped by miracle. 1 am eight times 
thrust through the doublet, four throug 1 
the hose; my buckler cut through and 
through ; my sword hacked like a handsaw. 

And then again he returns to his charge against the 
Prince and Poins, ‘ A plague of all cowards 

Prince. Speak, sirs ; how was it ? 

Gadshill. We four set upon some dozen— 

Falstaff. Sixteen at least, my lord. 

. 

Prince. What, fought you with them all 

Falstaff. All 1 I know not what you call all, bu 

1 fought not with fifty of them, I am a 
bunch of radish : if there were not two or 
three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am 
I no two-legged creature, yj \ 
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I'rom this he goes on to accuse more particularly 
' two rogues in buckram suits ’ who soon become 
‘ four rogues in buckram 

Prince. W hat, four ? thou saidst but two even now. 
Falstaff. Pour, Hal; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, lie said four. 

Falstaff. These four came all afront, and mainly 
thrust at me. I made no more ado but took 
all their seven points in my target, thus. 
Prince. Seven ? why, there were but four even now. 


Falstaff. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 


1 he number keeps on increasing till the Prince 
exclaims, ' O monstrous ! eleven buckram men 
grown out of two ! He tells Falstaff that his lies 
are as big as himself and as easily seen ; to which 
halstaff replies ‘ What, art thou mad ? art thou 
mad ? is not the truth the truth ? But the Prince 
tells him of the trick that has been played on him, 
and asks Falstaff what story he can make up now 
to escape being shamed as a coward. Falstaff, not 
a whit abashed, declares at once that he knew the 
Prince all the time. 

Falstaff. I knew ye as well as lie that made ye. Why, 
hear you, my masters : was it for me to kill 
the heir-apparent ? Should I turn upon the 
true prince ? 

Just then the hostess of the tavern hurries in to 
say that someone has come with a message to the 

^ S\ I A § - ^ 
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Prince from his father. The Pripfc sends Falstaff 
out to get rid of the messenger. Falstaff does this, 
but comes back with his news. The King has heard 
that Mortimer, Douglas, Hotspur, and the rest are 
gathering their forces against him. Falstaff pre¬ 
tends to be appalled by the news ; * But tell me. 
Hal, art not thou horrible afeard ? doth not thy 
blood thrill at it ? ’. ‘ Not a whit, i’ faith,’ replies 

the Prince, showing something of his true mettle. 
Falstaff tells the Prince that he is in for a scolding 
from his father ; and, that the Prince may have 
practice in receiving it, begins to rate him then and 
there, imitating the King’s voice and manner. He 
docs it so much to the life that all the company, 
including the hostess, laugh till the tears run down 
their faces. Encouraged by his success Falstaff 
goes on to praise one of the Prince s friends, a 
goodly portly man ’, which is of course himself. 
Then the two change parts and the Prince takes a 
turn at imitating the King. But in the middle of 
his mimicry, the sheriff comes to the door of the inn 
to arrest Falstaff on the charge of that evening’s 
robbery. Falstaff has just time to hide, joking all 
the time about how handsome he would look on the 
execution cart. The Prince puts olf the sheriff by 
telling him that he will try to deliver up Falstaff 

to-morrow. 
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Next day, as I'alstaft has foretold, the Prince has 
to appear before his father to answer for his mis¬ 
deeds. The King is very grave; he warns the 
Prince that his evil ways are unworthy of his great 
position and will be the ruin of the kingdom. He 
tells the Prince of Hotspur’s deeds against the Scots, 
and of how Hotspur has now won over the great 
Douglas and many others to be his allies in rebellion. 

And what say you to this ? Percy, Northumberland, 
The Archbishop's grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 
Capitulate against us and are up. 

But wherefore do I tell these news to thee ? 

Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 

Which art my near’st and dearest enemy ? 

At being thus reproved as his father’s worst enemy, 
Harry is stung into showing his real worth and 
bravery, and swears that ‘ in the closing of some 
glorious day he will redeem his honour by fighting 
Hotspur ; 

for the time will come, 

I hat I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

• • • • . 

And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 

And the King is well pleased that his son thus shows 
himself more serious. 

Soon all is preparation in London for the coming 
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battle. The King himself, the Prince and his 
younger brother John of Lancaster, with Blunt, 
and all their men, march out westwards towards the 
Welsh Border, where the rebels are assembling. 
There Hotspur is athirst to match himself against 
the Prince : 

Come, let me taste my horse. 

Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales : 

Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse. 

Meet and ne'er part till one drop down a corse. 

1 ‘alstaff, too, is on the march. He is quite pleased 
about the rebellion, for his purse is empty and he 
hopes to fill it during the war. In the King’s name 
he tells all the wealthy country people that they 
must fight, and then he lets them off if they pay him 
enough. Instead of them, he gathers together all 
the thieves and tramps that he can get hold of, to 
form an army. They look so dreadful that he is 
ashamed to be seen with them, declaring ‘ No eye 
hath seen such scare-crows He himself could 
make twenty of them. ‘ Faith, for their poverty, 
I know not where they had that ; and for their 
bareness, I am sure they never learned that of me.’ 

The battle is to be waged at Shrewsbury. Hotspur 
is all for fighting at once, although Northumberland 
and Glendower are not yet ready to join him with 

D 
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their forces. The King, on his side, is anxious to 
pardon the rebels if they will lay down arms. 
The Prince, even, to save the lives of his people, 
offers to challenge Hotspur and let their single 
combat decide the day 1 

I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation. 

And will, to save the blood on either side. 

1 ry fortune with him in a single fight. 

The rebels, however, arc determined to light, and 
soon the battle is pitched. Hotspur, leading on his 
men, cries : 

An if we live, we live to tread on kings ; 

If die. brave death, when princes die with us ! 

Le t each man do his best ; and here draw I 
A sword whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 

During the battle, Douglas, Hotspur’s ally, seeks 
the person of the King throughout the field, killing 
Stafford, Shirley and Blunt in mistake for him, 
because of their kingly armour. At last he finds the 
King, and would have slain him had not the Prince 
arrived in time to save his father. Meanwhile the 
Prince is sought everywhere by Hotspur, who, 
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finding him at last, cries, ‘ My name is 1 larrv Percy ; 
to which the Prince replies : 


\\ by, then I sec 

A very valiant rebel of the name. 

I am the I'rince of Wales ; and think not, Percy. 

To share with me in glory any more. 

They fight ; the Prince wounds Percy, who falls to 
the ground, dying. The Prince, knowing how well 
Percy deserves his great renown, covers him with 
his own colours, saying : 

this cartli that bears thee dead 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

Turning away, the Prince sees the great bulk of 

I'alstaff lying near, and exclaims : 

What, old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewell ! 

I could have better spared a better man. 


The Prince goes off to help the battle in another part 
of the field, and when he comes back finds, to his 
surprise, Falstaff upon his feet, carrying the body 
of Hotspur upon his shoulder. ' Art thou alive ? 
he asks. And Falstaff, who had pretended to be 
killed in order to save himself, swaggeringly declares, 
as he throws down the body of Percy ; ‘ There is 
Percy: if your father will do me any honour, so ; if 
not, let him kill the next Percy himself.’ 1 lie Prince 
at once exclaims, * Why, Percy I killed myself, and 
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saw thee dead.’ ‘ Didst thou ? ’ says Falstaft,' Lord, 
Lord, how this world is given to lying ! ’ The Prince 
laughs good-humouredly at Falstaft’s open false¬ 
hoods, and goes off to gather the fruits of victory. 
For by this time the battle is decided ; the King 
has won ; the rebellion is a failure. And the Prince, 
who has proved himself fearless in battle, shows 
also that he can be generous in victory. He sets free 
his greatest prisoner, the valiant Douglas : 

Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomless and free : 

His valour shown upon our crests to-day 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE EARLY COMEDIES AND “THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE " 

Before wc begin to consider comedy, it may be 
well to remind ourselves that a play of any kind 
shows us the exciting events which happen when 
two or three people disagree. Perhaps these people 
all want the same thing ; they may want, for 
instance, to marry the same lady. Or they may all 
want something different, as when each wants a 
different person to be made king. Again, a play 
may deal with someone who has a hard struggle 
within his own mind ; as Prince Harry had, to 
some extent, in Henry IV. He did not know some¬ 
times whether he wanted to riot and r ollick with 
Falstaff or to prove himself a valiant fighter like 
Hotspur. 

Now comedy is the kind of play which creates 
happiness and laughter. Perhaps that is why it is 
so universally popular. Old and young, ancient 
and modern, sportsman and scholar, alike love 
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comedy. We English as a nation are particularly 
fond of fun, and have always w anted to have comedy, 
or at least comic scenes, even in our serious plays. 
In Shakespeare’s day, the audience was very dis- 
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appointed if the comic actor did not appear. And 
so the dramatists used to write funny scenes, which 
had nothing to do with the story, in order to bring 
him on the stage. This comic actor was sometimes 
also Court-jester to Queen Elizabeth, as was the case 
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with Richard Tarleton. He was immensely popular, 
and liis pipe and drum, 11is songs and jigs and ready 
jokes, were enough in them:elves to content any 
audience. We are told that he had only to peep 
out from behind the curtains to 

(^Sct all the multitude in such a laughter. 

They could not hold for scarse an hourc after. 

Thalia's Banquet (1620). Epigram >).\. 

The earliest plays which we hear of in England 
were called Miracle Plays, because they were made 
from the wonderful Bible stories. Even in these, 
people insisted on having comic scenes, lints, in 
the Wakefield Miracle Play of the Nativity, which 
shows the shepherds watching before Christ is born, 
there is a scene where a well-known thief steals a 
sheep. The others accuse him of the theft, and 
finally go to his house to look for it. He tells them 
to be quiet, because the baby is asleep in the cradle. 
When they look in the cradle they find not the baby 
but the stolen sheep ! 

Another kind of early drama was the Morality 
Play. The characters were not real people, but were 
most often vices and virtues, such as Justice, 
Strength, Good Deeds, Worldliness, and Greed. In 
these plays, too, there was usually a comic character, 
called the Vice, whore part was to make mischief 
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and play practical jokes. In Shakespeare’s plays 
the clown or fool is frequently like the old Vice, 
and makes the audience laugh in much the same 
way. 

J A later form of play was the masque. This was a 
I kind of carnival, where all the players wore beautiful 
/ fancy costumes, and sang and danced to amuse the 
• company. Scenery, even, was painted for these 
masques, to make the spectacle yet more gorgeous. 
I But masques were only played before private 
j audiences, as, for instance, before Queen Elizabeth 
I and her Court, who were very fond of them. They 
were often played to her in her palace by the younger 
courtiers. Indeed, some great playwrights, notably 
Ben Jonson, wrote masques specially to please the 
Queen. Shakespeare, however, was never tempted 
to write one, though he has scenes in his plays 
which resemble those in masques. He preferred to 
write the kind of play which has a good story run- 
I ning through it. Thus, although Twelfth Night was 
written for the Christmas revels of the Court and 
was played in the beautiful hall of the Middle Temple, 
it is not a masque. ^ 

Comedy, unlike the masque, sets forth a series of 
happenings which together form a good story. The 
conflict in comedy is for the most part, as we have 
seen, of a light nature and makes us laugh as we 
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watch it. And, like all good fairy-tales, comedies 
usually end happily. The aim of comedy may be 
said indeed to be laughter and happiness. The 
comic effect may arise from some mistake, as where 
there are twins very much alike, who are always 
being taken one for the other. Again, deception 
may bring about comedy, as when a girl for some 
reason dresses up as a man and gets into difficulties 
through her disguise. But the great maker of 
comedy is love, because love makes people do such 
funny tilings and because people often fall in love 
with someone quite unlike themselves. The laughter 
that comedy awakens, however, need not be thought¬ 
less laughter. Even while we laugh at silly mistakes 
and failings, we feel sorry for the people who made 
them. They may have been foolish, but all the 
while we know that they are really much like our¬ 
selves and that we, too, might do just such foolish 
things ; and so we feel pity and sympathy for them 
even while we laugh. 

Shakespeare, who knew- a hundred ways of amus¬ 
ing an audience, was very clever indeed at arousing 
this more thoughtful kind of laughter. He does it 
when he shows us Shylock in The Merchant of Venice. 
Shylock tried to do a very spiteful and cruel thing, 
and he was very heavily punished for it. We feel 
that we should not like to be so heavily punished 
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for the cruel things which we may have tried to do 
or dreamt of doing. And so, even although we 
dislike Shylock, we feel pity and sympathy for him 
when he leaves the Court. 

The Merchant of Venice 

Antonio is one of the richest merchants in Venice. 
He has ships on all the seas, trading to the far parts 
of the world. He is as generous as he is rich, and 
will help those in difficulties without thought of 
gain, lo his great friend, Bassanio, a careless and 
adventurous young gallant, he is s)>ccially generous. 
And as Bassanio, with his dashing ways, is more 
ready to part with money than to make it, there is 
room for Antonio’s generosity. Bassanio knows 
well how greatly he is in Antonio’s debt : 

To you, Antonio, 

I owe the most, in money and in love. 

Yet when he makes up his mind to woo Portia, a 
rich lady, he is so sure of Antonio’s love for him, 
that he does not fear to ask for yet more money from 
his friend. 

As it happens, all Antonio’s ships are out at sea ; 
and, as he has spent much in loading them with rich 
cargoes, he has not any ready money to spare. 
However, he says that he will borrow money for 
Bassanio on the pledge of his valuable ships. He 
decides to borrow it from another rich merchant, 
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Shylock. Now Antonio dislikes Shylock because he 
is a Jew, and because he is greedy and makes a 
profit out of lending money to the poor. He scorns 
him openly, and ti lls him that he 


Is like a villain with a smiling chock 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 


And Shylock on his side knows that Antonio despises 
the Jewish race, of which he himself is so proud. 
He hates Antonio because Antonio has called him 
hard and cruel names, and still more because 
Antonio is his greatest rival in trade. And so, when 
Antonio comes to borrow money from him, he 
reminds Antonio of these taunts : 


You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog. 


And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : moneys is your suit. 

What should I say to you ? Should I not say 
Hath a dog money ? is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? ’ 

But all the time Shylock sees in this loan a possible 
opportunity to avenge himself upon Antonio. He 
therefore consents to lend the money, and proposes 
‘ in a merry sport ’ that if Antonio cannot repay it 
in three months’ time, then the forfeit shall be 

an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off ami taken 
In what part of your body plcaseth me. 
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Bassanio does not want his friend to assent to this ; 
but Antonio knows the extent of his own wealth 
and is sure that he will be able to repay the three 
thousand ducats in three months’ time. And so 
the foolish bond is sealed ; failing the money, the 
pound of flesh is promised. 

With the Jew’s money, thus borrowed, Bassanio 

buys presents and rich clothes, hires servants, and 

sets sail for Belmont where the lady lives whom he 

' | means to woo. Portia is so good and so beautiful 

that, we are told, ‘ the poor rude earth hath not her 

fellow ’. And she is also very rich, for her father has 

y just died and left her all his wealth. But in case 

she should wish to wed foolishly, he has made many 

conditions to be obeyed by those who woo her. 

From among three caskets, of gold, of silver, and of 

lead, the lucky suitor must choose the one which 

contains Portia’s picture. But, before he is allowed 

to choose, he must faithfully promise 

First, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket ’twas I chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage : 

Lastly, 

If I do fail in fortune of my choice. 

Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Portia, a lively girl full of spirit and wit, hates 
these conditions. ‘ O me, the word " choose ” ! 
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I may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse 
whom I dislike.' She makes endless fun to her 
maid, Nerissa, of all who come to woo her. Of one 
of these she says, ‘ Ay, that’s a colt indeed, for he 
doth nothing but talk of his horse ’. Of another, 
who always looks grave and frowning, she exclaims, 

‘ I had rather be married to a death’s-head with a 
bone in his mouth ’. And at an Englishman, who 
dresses strangely and knows no Italian, she jeers, 
‘ Who can converse with a dumb-show ? How 
oddly he is suited! I think he bought his 
doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour every¬ 
where 

When suitors such as these are choosing from 
among the caskets, Portia is very much afraid lest 
they should choose the right one ; for, as she says 
to Nerissa, she cares only for their speedy departure. 
One chooses the gold casket, which bears the 
words: 

Who chooscth me shall gain what many men desire. 

This, he thinks, is Portia ; and he remembers that 
her portrait is in the lucky casket, and reflects 
that 

Never so rich a gem 
Was set in worse than gold. 
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But he is wrong. Inside is a figure of Death, and a 
verse 

j All that glitters is not gold ; 
u / Often have you heard that told : 

. 

J Fare you well; your suit is cold. 

Another chooses the silver casket, which says, 

Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. 

He thinks himself deserving, even of Portia, but 
soon has to exclaim. 

Did I deserve no more than a fools head ? 

Is that my prize ? arc my deserts no better ? 

He reads the verse below the picture of the fool’s 
head, 

There be fools alive, I wis. 

Silver'd o’er ; and so was this. 

He too must go, to Portia’s delight. 

At last Bassanio arrives, and is at once favourably • 
received. He is all anxiety to choose and know his 
fate : 

Let me choose ; 

For as I am, I live upon the rack. 

But Portia would have him wait a day or two : 

I pray you, tarry : pause a day or two 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company. 
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Bassanio is all haste, however ; while he views the 
caskets, soft music sounds to help him to the choice 
which both desire. He reads the verse on each, and 
ponders long. He turns away from the one of 
' gaudy gold ', because, he says, 

The world is still deceived with ornament.' 

And in this he could not bear to be deceived. Nor 
will he have the silver casket ; for silver, he says, is 
used so much in buying and selling every day that 
it is staj e and commo n, lie re-reads the threatening 
words upon the leaden casket : 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath. 

No one has dared to choose this challenging motto, 
but Bassanio is daunted neither by it nor by the 
dull lead : 


Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence ; 

And here choose I : joy be the consequence ! 

Inside he finds fair Portia’s portrait, and a verse 
which bids him 

Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss. 

All is indeed joy at Belmont, and speedy are the 
preparations for the marriage. Nor are Bassanio 
and Portia the only happy couple. In making his 
choice, although he did not know it, Bassanio has 
brought happiness to others. Gratiano, his servant, 
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is in love with Nerissa, Portia’s maid ; for, as he 
says. 

My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours : 

You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid ; 
•••••• 

I got a promise of this fair one here 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieved her mistress. 

Portia and Nerissa each give their husbands a ring 
which they must never ' part from, lose, or give 
away These are accepted with many vows : 

But when this ring 

Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence : 

O, then be bold to say Bassanio’s dead ! 

In the midst of all these rejoicings, however, 
letters come from Venice 

That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek. 

Bassanio explains that his news is from Antonio, 

The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 

The bcst-condition'd and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draw's breath in Italy. 

In the letter Antonio tells him that all his ships 
have gone astray, and that the Jew, Shylock, is 
determined to have what had been promised * in a 
merry sport the pound of flesh. Shylock’s thirst 
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for revenge is, it seems, already well known in 
Venice : 

I'll have my bond ; speak not against my bond : 

I have sworn an oath that I will have my bond, 
lliou call’dst me dog before thou hadst a cause ; 

But, since I am a dog, beware my f angs. 

1 he letter shows how noble a friend Antonio is. 
He bears no ill-will against Bassanio for getting him 
into this trouble, but asks only that Bassanio should 
come and see him before he dies in paying the forfeit. 
I he case is to be tried in Court in a few days’ time, 
and Antonio expects, in spite of the efforts of all his 
friends, to lose. Bassanio’s great distress at this 
news is at once shared by Portia. She sees that their 
happiness has been obtained at the price of Antonio’s 
danger, perhaps of his life. She makes Bassanio 
take twice three thousand ducats to give to Shylock, 
if only he will let Antonio off, and Bassanio sets out 
with these at once for Venice. 

At the trial the Duke of Venice, who is in charge 
of the case, pleads with Shylock to have mercy and 
not to force Antonio to pay the lawful forfeit. 
Bassanio, too, tries to deliver his friend, by means 
of Portia’s money : 

For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

But Shylock, bent upon a cruel revenge, will neither 

E 
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show mercy nor accept the money. He clings to his 
bond. 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. 

Is dearly bought ; 'tis mine and I will have it. 

If you deny me, fie up on your law I 

All are at their wits' end to know how to save 
Antonio, when a young lawyer arrives with his clerk, 
seeking to be admitted. These two are no other than 
Portia and Nerissa, each dressed like a ' fine brag¬ 
ging youth ’ and careful to turn ‘ two mincing steps 
into a manly stride Portia has been_coache.d in her 
part b y a clever doctor of law, and has come to try 
to save Antonio. She, too, commences by pleading 
with Shylock to be merciful, telling him how blessed 
and godlike mercy is : 

Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should sec salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer should teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

When again Shylock scorns mercy and again refuses 
Bassanio’s offered money, it seems as if the lawful 
forfeit must at last be paid. Portia has examined 
the bond, and says 

Why, this bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew nmy claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut oft 
Nearest the merchant's heart. 
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Shy lock feels his revenge is near, 

O wise young judge, how I do honour thee ! 
Portia turns to Antonio, 


Why then, thus it is: 

"iou must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Antonio takes a fond farewell of Bassanio, who 

never dreaming that his wife can hear him, swears : 

Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself ; 

But life itself, my wife, and all the world. 

Are not with me esteem’d above thy life. 

Meanwhile Shylock whets his knife, and the Court 

prepares to hear judgement given against Antonio. 
But again Portia speaks : 

larry a little ; there is something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood • 

The words expressly arc ‘ a pound of flesh *: 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

All is at once changed ; Gratiano rails at Shylock 
in the Jew's own words : 

O upright judge ! Mark, Jew : O learned judge I 

Shylock, amazed, stammers out : 

Is that the law ? 


I 
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And thin, seeing his revenge slipping from his very 

grasp, he pulls himself together and asks that he 

may have, instead, the money. Portia replies : 

Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 

To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Nor is even this all. Shylock’s wealth also is forfeit, 
because he, an alien, has sought to take the life of 
a Venetian citizen. His life itself is in danger, and 
depends on the Duke’s good-will. Antonio and the 
Duke arc merciful, however ; the one gives him, on 
certain conditions, his money, the other, his life. 
The old man, defeated, friendless, and despised, 
creeps from the Court. 

Antonio, Bassanio, and Gratiano hasten to thank 

the young lawyer, and ask him to accept with their 

gratitude the three thousand ducats. But he will 

have none of it, and asks only for Antonio’s gloves 

and Bassanio’s ring by way of remembrance. 

Bassanio has to refuse, for it is the ring which 

Portia gave him. 1 Ic excuses himself as best he can : 

This ring, good sir, alas, it is a trifle I 
I will not shame myself to give you this. 

The young lawyer, who is of course Portia, goes off 
so much offended that Bassanio, urged by Antonio, 
sends the ring after him. Ncrissa, always the copy 
of her mistress, plays the same trick by asking for, 
and getting, Gratiano's ring. 
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Delighted with their success both in Court and 
over the rings, Portia and Nerissa hurry back to 
Belmont, so as to be there before their husbands. 
Portia is glad to see her own home again : 

That light wc see is burning in my ball. 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

They arrive just in time, for Bussanio and Gratiano 
arc close upon their heels. Bassanio bids Portia 
welcome Antonio : 

To whom 1 am so infinitely bound. 

* 

She does so, but is interrupted by a quarrel which 
has sprung up between Gratiano and Nerissa : 

Portia. A quarrel, ho, already ! what's the matter ? 
Gratiano. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 

That she did give me, whose poesy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, * Ix>vc me, and leave me not '. 
Np.rissa. What talk you of the poesy or the value ? 

You swore to me, when I did give it you. 
That you would wear it till your hour of 
death. 

Gratiano tries to excuse himself, by telling how he 
gave it to 

the judge's clerk, 

A prating l>oy, that begg’d it as a fee. 

He says that in like manner Bassanio has given his 
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ring to the lawyer. It is then Bassanio’s turn to 
confess his guilt and to plead his cause : 

Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 

And would conceive for what I gave the ring. 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When naught would be accepted but the ring. 

You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 

The quarrel grows severe, until at last Bassanio 

humbly asks forgiveness : 

Nay, but hear me : 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Antonio, too, comes forward to plead for his friend, 
offering his word as bond that Bassanio 

Will never more break faith advisedly. 

She accepts his word. 

Portia. Then you shall be his surety. Give him this, 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 
Bassanio. By heaven, it is the same I gave the doctor. 

Nerissa, too, gives to Gratiano a ring which turns 

out to be the same as the first. All arc amazed, and 

Portia is called upon to explain. She gives them a 

letter : 

There you shall find that Portia was the doctor, 
Nerissa there her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witness I set forth as soon as you. 

And even but now return'd ; I have not yet 
Enter’d my house. Antonio, you arc welcome ; 
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And I have better news in store for you 
Than you expect : unseal this letter soon ; 

There you shall lind three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly. 

The quarrel of the rings is over. Good luck and 
happiness have come to all at Belmont. Portia’s 
beautiful house calls to them to continue their 
interrupted festivities. As they pass in. Gratiano, 
talkative to the end, declares again : 

Well, while I live I’ll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Xerissa's ring. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE TRAGEDIES AND 


“ MACBETH ” 


Plays, as \vc have seen, show us upon a stage the 
story of some clash or conflict. One person’s will 
may oppose another person’s will ; or a man may 
oppose certain events which have happened around 
him ; or again, he may be striving against some 
enemy within his own mind. The conflict may be 
one to make us laugh and to end happily, as did the 
quarrel between Portia and Bassanio over, the rings. 
Comedy is full of that kind of conflict. '■''But instead 
of causing laughter, conflict often brings sadness, 
and, instead of ending happily, it may end in suffer¬ 
ing and disaster. When this kind of conflict happens 
in a play, the play is called a tragedy. 

! In tragedy the hero usually has much that is 
noble about him. He is a man that we can admire. 
If he were not, we should not mind so much when 
disaster overtakes him. He may be a great soldier, 
or a man of great imagination, or, like Macbeth, he 
may be both of these at once. But although the 
ihero is thus great and admirable on the whole, 

Ithere is in his character something which makes him 

I 
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do a wrong or weak action, at a moment when it is 
specially important that he should act widely. 
This may be such a thing as jealousy, or ambition, 
or rashness. Then, because he has acted unwisely, 
great disaster comes to him, sometimes more than 
he seems to deserve. Perhaps lie may gain what he 
wants, but it is at the price of his own peace of mind. 
Afterwards he can never be happy because of the 
consequences of his weak or wicked action. Or 
again, he may fail to get the thing which he wants, 
or die in fighting to attain it. The unhappy ending 
comes about, therefore, partly through some fault 
in him. And it is just bec ause it is his own fault in 
some degree th at we call his story tragic^ If he had 
acted quite rightly and then failed, we should, of 
course, think it very sad. But wc call it tragic 
when a noble hero has caused his own failure, partly 
at least, by his own fault or weakness. In the case 
of Macbeth, wc shall see that this fault was ambition. 

The hero in a tragedy fails, then, partly through 
some fault in his own nature. He fails, however, 
also because events drive him on to give way to this 
weakness in himself. Often the course of events 
puts what he wants within his easy reach. Events 
gave Macbeth, for instance, the chance to kill the 
King. It looks as if he had just to do this one action 
in order to get what he desired. In cases like 
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Macbeth's, then, everything seems to invite the hero 
to wrongdoing. The opportunity, as we say, is there. 

O Opportunity, thv guilt i> grc.it ! 

Tis thou that cxccutcst the traitor's treason ; 

1 Thou set'st the wolf where he the lamb may get ; 

! Whoever plots the sin, thou point’st the season. 

The Rape of Luereee. Stanza 12b. 



But since the hero’s nature is a great and noble one, 
he does not yield to temptation without struggling 
with all his might to resist it. We watch him and 
see him fighting a terrible battle with himself, as we 
ourselves sometimes seem to do in a horrible night¬ 
mare. Inside his mind a storm of desire and terror 
is raging, desire for the thing he wants, terror at 
the means he must use to get it. The storm is so 
fierce that it sweeps him off his feet. He goes down 
before it ; and the play becomes a tragedy. At the 
end we feel great sadness because a fine man has 
fallen, and because his nobility and strength are 
wasted. We feel great fear, too, because we sec 
how unhappiness and ruin may be brought even to 
so fine a man by one fault to which, when oppor¬ 
tunity tempted him, he gave way. 

Why, then, if sadness and terror are the feelings 
aroused by tragedy, do we like seeing tragic plays 
or hearing tragic stories ? We care for them because 
they bring us into the presence of great people 
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_\vhom \vc can admire. We care for them, too, 
because they show us not only great difficulties, but 
also the splendid fight which the hero wages to 
overcome these difficulties. lie is ready to die 
rather than give in. And in many tragedies the 
hero’s death ends the play. Even so, our feelings of 
sorrow and terror are mingled with other feelings, 
less painful to us. The hero, probably, has never 
appeared so great and noble as at the moment when 
he meets his death : 

nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed 
As ’twerc a careless trifle. 

Macbeth. Act I, Sc. 4. 

1 Thus, in spite of the sadness of tragedy, we go from 
it thrilled, so great is our admiration for the hero’s 
determination and courage. The play has lifted us 
out of our own smaller lives, to share the thoughts 
and actions of a great man. 

Macbeth 

Duncan, King of Scotland, is troubled by rebel¬ 
lious subjects and Norwegian invaders. Both of 
these are, however, defeated by Duncan’s forces 
under the leadership of Macbeth and Banquo, his 
loyal and warlike lords and kinsmen. The whole 
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country rings with the news of their victory, and the 
two heroes hurry north from the scene of battle to 
receive the royal thanks. 

On their way northwards, as they arc crossing a 
wild and lonely heath in the face of a thunderstorm, 
they arc hailed by three strange-looking creatures. 
They stop, and to these ‘ secret, black and midnight 
hags ’ Macbeth cries, * Speak, if you can : what arc 
you ? \ And the witches, for such they are, 
prophesy in turn : 

First Witch. All hail. Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane 

of Glamis 1 

Second Witch. All hail. Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane 

of Cawdor ! 

Third Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! thou shalt be king 

hereafter! 

Macbeth stands dumb with astonishment. He has 
but recently become thane of Glamis. What if the 
rest of the prophecy also should come true ? But 
Banquo questions the weird sisters. What, he asks, 
is he to expect ? And he is told that he will be 
* lesser than Macbeth, and greater ' not so happy, 
yet much happier ’; though he will never reign, 
his heirs will be kings. With that the witches 
vanish suddenly into the air. Macbeth and Banquo 
arc left staring in amazement. 

Macbeth. Your children shall be kings. 

Banquo. You shall be king. 
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Macbeth. And thane of Cawdor too : went it not :>o ? 
Banouo. To the selfsame tune and words. W ho’s 
here ? 

I'or, as they speak, Angus and Ross ride up with 
greetings and thanks from the King. Banquo and 
Macbeth gaze at each other in fearful wonder when 
Ross tells them that the King in gratitude has made 
Macbeth thane of Cawdor : 

And, for an earnest of a greater honour. 

He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor : 

In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 

For it is thine. 

Hie second portion of the witches’ prophecy has 
thus come true. 

Macbeth can no longer bear the company of the 
others. He turns aside to think : 

Glam is, and thane of Cawdor : 

The greatest is behind. 

And his fertile brain at once begins to seek out ways 
and means how he may secure that * greatest the 
kingship. Ambition seizes him, plays havoc with 
his loyalty, and points to a single horrid deed of 
murder which, disposing of Duncan, will make him 
king. Macbeth tries to drive these thoughts away : 

If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown 
me, 

Without my stir. 
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Hut the liorrible idea lingers as he rides onwards to 
the palace. 

Before Duncan, his noble and gracious King, 
Macbeth’s loyalty surges up again : 

Your highness* part 

Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and servants ; 
\\ hich do but what they should, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honour. 

Duncan, to show still further his friendly gratitude 
towards Macbeth, declares his intention of coming 
for a night to Macbeth’s castle at Inverness. 
Macbeth rides ahead to prepare his household for 
the King’s arrival. He finds his wife in a state of 
feverish excitement caused by his letter relating the 
witches’ prophecy : 

Great Glatnis ! worthy Cawdor ! 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 

She is told that the King is coming to stay with 
them that night. 

Macbeth. My dearest love, 

Duncan conies here to-night. 

Lady Macbeth. And when goes hence ? 

Macbeth. To-morrow, as he puqioscs. 

Lady Macbeth. O, never i 

Shall sun that morrow sec 1 f 

She, too, has thought of the one step necessary to 
secure that further greatness. In Duncan’s visit 
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she sees at once their chance, and begins immedi¬ 
ately to play upon Macbeth’s ambition. 

Duncan arrives, and is all graciousness to Lady 
Macbeth : 

l*'air and noble hostess. 

We are your guest to-night. 

He admires the castle, and thanks her for her care 
in welcoming him. At supper Macbeth can bear the 
thought of his treacherous plan no longer : 

He’s here in double trust : 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 

Who should against his murderer shut the door. 

Not bear the knife myself. 

He thinks, too, of Duncan’s just and kindly rule as 
King, of his virtues and nobility as a man. He 
leaves the King’s presence and goes to tell his wife : 

We will proceed no further in this business. 

But she, less imaginative than Macbeth, thinks 
neither of present disloyalty nor future remorse. 
Her mind is filled with the idea of Macbeth as king. 
And so she mocks at his misgivings, and tells him 
that he is a coward. Macbeth tries to calm her : 

lYithee, peace : 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

" dares do more is none. 
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But her purpose is fixed. Macbeth tries to put her 
off by voicing a doubt. 

Macbeth. If \vc should fail ? 

Lad v Macbeth. W'e fail ! 

But screw your courage to the sticking- 
placc. 

And wv'll not fail. 

Then she unfolds her plan. She will give the King's 
two attendants a drink which will make them sleep 
heavily. After the King has retired to bed, Macbeth 
will steal up to his room, murder him with the 
attendants’ daggers, and replace them near the men, 
so that it will seem that they have done the deed. 
Macbeth's misgivings are swept aside by his wife’s 
fervour, and the murder is resolved upon for that 
very night. 

At midnight, to the sound of his wife’s signalling 

bell, Macbeth goes upon his murderous errand : 

) I go, and it is done : the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. 

A few minutes later he creeps into his wife’s room. 

Lady Macbeth. My husband ! 

Macbeth. I have done the deed. Didst thou not 

hear a noise ? 

Lady Macuetii. I heard the owl scream and the crickets 

cry. 

Macbeth is all unnerved. Even as he went to do 
the deed, his imagination had shown him a blood- 
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stained dagger where none was. Now, when it is 
over, his conscience foretells misery to come : 

Mcthought I heard a voice cry ' Sleep no more ! 

Macbeth does murder sleep ’ . 

*••••.. 

Still it cried ' Sleep no more ! ' to all the house : 

' Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more : Macbeth shall sleep no more/ 

Lady Macbeth bids him be practical. 

Lady Macbeth. Go get some water. 

And wash this filthy witness from your 
hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from 
the place ? 

They must lie there : go carry them, 
and smear 

The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macbeth. I'll go no more : 

I am afraid to think what 1 have done ; 
Look on't again I dare not. 

Lady Macbeth. Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers. 

As Lady Macbeth goes to return the daggers and 
to put guilty stains upon the grooms, a loud knock¬ 
ing commences at the castle-gate. It continues, 
and drives the two guilty watchers to retire hastily 
to rest. Smitten already with remorse, Macbeth 
cries as he goes : 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou couldst I 

Soon the alarm is given that the King has been 

F 
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murdered. The Kind’s sons flee, lest they should 
share their father's fate. They arc at once accused 
by Macbeth of having plotted the murder for their 
own advancement. Macbeth, as next of kin after 
the sons, is made king. The witches* prophecy is 
now fulfilled : 

Thou hast it now : king. Cawdor, Glamis, all. 

As the weird women promised. 

But even so, Macbeth is not happy or satisfied. 
The witches' promise to Banquo runs through his 
mind, and he cannot bear the thought of Banquo’s 
heirs being kings : 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d ; 
Put-rancours in the vessel of j ay peace 
Only for them. 

He fears, too, the valour, nobility, and wisdom of 
Banquo’s nature, which seems to his guilty con¬ 
science like a constant rebuke. Banquo must go. 
Two murderers arc hired to get rid of him and his 
son Fleance. The son escapes, but Banquo is killed. 
Macbeth learns of it at the commencement of a 
great banquet which is to celebrate his kingship. 
After a whispered conversation with the murderers, 
Macbeth comes back to take his place at the table. 
The feast has lagged because of his absence, as 

Lady Macbeth is quick to sec : 

My royal lord. 

You do not give the cheer. 
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Hie King excuses himself, and prepares to sit down, 

hut finds the table full. Lennox points him out his 

place, and Macbeth, horror-stricken, secs what the 

others do not. The ghost of Banqtio is seated there. 

Macbeth falters out : 

Thou canst not say I did it : never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

Lady Macbeth seeks anxiously to calm the dis¬ 
quieted guests : 

Sit, worthy friends : my lord is often thus. 

And hath been from his youth : pray you, keep scat ; 
I he fit is momentary. 

She chides Macbeth : 

O proper stuff ! 

This is the very painting of your fear : 


Why do you make such faces ? When all’s done. 

You look but on a stool. 

Macbeth can only point and stammer : 

Prithee, see there ! behold ! look ! lo I how say you ? 
\N hy, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too. 

Ihe ghost disappears and, prompted once more by 
his wife, Macbeth gives the toast : 

Give me some wine, fill full. 

I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss ; 

Would he were here ! to all and him wc thirst, 

And all to all. 

As if at the sound of his own name, the ghost of 
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Banquo returns; and with it Macbeth’s shaking 
horror : 

Avaunt ! and quit my sight ! let the earth hide thee ! 
Thy bones arc juauowlcss, thy blood is cold. 

The ghost goes, and Macbeth, gasping, tries to 
collect himself once more : 

Why, so : being gone, 

I am a man again. 

But the mirth of the gathering is spoilt, and Lady 
Macbeth, dreading what Macbeth may reveal, soon 
breaks up the disordered party. 

Next day, Macbeth, restless and full of suspense, 
goes to the witches’ cavern, and bids them once 
more prophesy. To the sound of thunder, he is 
shown the apparition of an armed head, which tells 
him : 

Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss me : enough. 

Another apparition of a child crowned, with a tree 
in his hand, bids him : 

Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. 

Delighted, Macbeth declares; 

That will never be : 

Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? 
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But now Macbeth is shown a vision of the future, in 

which, to his dismay, his worst fear has come true. 

Before him passes a line of kings, who are all Banquo's 
heirs : 


J hou art too like the spirit of Banquo : down ! 

Thy crown docs seat.my eye-balls. 

Hie last vision dispels the hope of the earlier one. 

Macbeth goes away feeling desperate. 

Macbeth’s fears, however, arc, for the moment, 

diverted from Fleance, Banquo's son, to Macduff. 

For Macduff, he hears, has fled to England to join 

Malcolm, the son of the murdered Duncan. They 

mean to raise an army to come against Macbeth and 

win the crown for Malcolm. Macbeth, fearful of 

Macduff because of the witches’ warning, plunges 

into further bloodshed. Since Macduff himself is 

out of reach, he orders that Macduff's wife and 

children shall be cruelly murdered in their castle in 
Fife. 

In England they hear of this ruthless deed, and 
Macduff vows vengeance : 

front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself ; 

Within my sword's length set him ; if he 'scape. 

Heaven forgive him too ! 

An army is formed. England lends ten thousand 
men under the Lord of Northumberland; and 
these, with Malcolm and Macduff, march .north. 
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Macbeth prepares to defend Dunsinanc Castle 
against his foes. The tide of fortune has turned 
against him. 1'he great love between him and his 
wife has weakened. The deed of horror and the 
sense of guilt have driven them apart. Neither can 
rest. Lady Macbeth is ill. By day she is held up 
by her great determination ; but at night she walks 
in her sleep and then the depths of her misery arc 
revealed. Walking and talking in her sleep, she 
tries once more to wash the blood of Duncan from 
her hands: 

Here’s the smell of the blood still : all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh ! 

Appalled, her doctor and a lady watch her, guessing 
too well what crime is on her hands. 

Macbeth’s state of mind is no better, lie is quick¬ 
tempered, violent to those about him, moody, 
depressed ; for always 

does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands. 

Ilis sins and guilt have made him old, and he himself 
knows it. He knows, too, his own fricndlessncss : 

And that which should accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 

I must not look to have ; but, in their stead. 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
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All that is left of his former nobility is his personal 
courage. That does not fail him : 

I'll fight, till from my bones my l)< sli he hack'd. 

Give me my armour. 

Me gives the command : 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 

I he cry is still ' They come : ' our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie 
lill famine and the ague eat them up. 

The preparations for a siege or battle go forward ; 

but, in the midst of them, a terrible shriek fills the 

night-air. It is the death-wail of Lady Macbeth. 

But her death, which would before have been the 

greatest blow to him, now hardly touches Macbeth 

in his mood of desperation. Over this woman who 

was so recently his ‘ dearest partner of greatness he 

reflects only on the shortness and uncertainty of life : 

Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

I And then is heard no more : it is a talc 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. 

But this is not the only blow Macbeth is to receive 

that night. A messenger, dazed with fear, comes 
in to say : 

As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I look d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 

The wood began to move. 



So 
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Strange as his words are, the messenger speaks 
truth. The English, to hide their numbers, have 
eacli cut down a bough of Birnam wood, and now 
carry the boughs aloft as they advance. Staggered 
by the news, Macbeth remembers the witches’ 

promise : 

‘ Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinanc ; ' and now a wood 
Comes towards Dunsinane. 

And desperate lie cries : 

Arm, arm. and out ! 

. 

Ring the alarum-bell 1 Blow, wind ! come, wrack ! 

At least we’ll die with harness on our back. 

And so it is to be. Macbeth goes down to battle, 
and soon meets Macduff, who is searching the field 
for him. The two fight, and Macbeth is killed. He 
dies bravely and nobly, but there is none to mourn 
for him. His greatness has been forgotten in his 
cruelty ; his noble gifts, all save his courage, have 
been wrecked by his ambition. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LATER COMEDIES AND “ THE 

TEMPEST ” 

The later comedies are different from the early 
ones. They do not call forth so much laughter, but 
the happiness at the end is, perhaps, more real. 
At first it seems as if the story were going to be an 
unhappy, even tragic, one. The hero has much to 
struggle against ; the heroine, too, has many mis¬ 
fortunes ; people and events are both against them. 
But in the end they manage to overcome all diffi¬ 
culties and hardships, and their final happiness 
promises to be lasting. 

Shakespeare’s latest plays have sometimes been 
called romances. This is in many ways a good name 
for them ; for they take us into out-of-the-way 
places, among strange people, and through wonderful 
happenings. Mystery comes into them, and en¬ 
chantment. They are like fairy-tales. Shakespeare 
is no longer writing about things which are more or 
less likely to happen ; he is giving his fancy free 
rein, and letting it fly with him where it will : 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I : 

In a c owslip 's bell I lie; 
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There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s l>nck I do fly 
After summer merrily. 

The Tempest. Act V. Sc. I. 

But his fancy leads him also back to the sweet 
rustic happiness of his younger days. It is as if he 
were preparing already for the time to come in Strat¬ 
ford, when his play-writing days will be left behind, 
and his fancy will range only for his own delight : 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

The Tempest. Act V, Sc. i. 

Besides this freedom of fancy, much else in the 
later comedies belongs only to the older Shake¬ 
speare. There is especially that calm spirit of 
kindliness and forgiveness which grows in sym¬ 
pathetic people as they get older. Shakespeare has 
seen much of life, and thought deeply about it. He 
knows how hard it may be, and he feels more 
tolerant, even towards the wrongdoer. Punishment 
and anger, he thinks, will not make the world 
happier, though kindness and goodness may. 
Reason is better than fury ; virtue than vengeance : 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. 


The Tempest. Act V, Sc. I. 
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In a few lines of The Ton pest, which is probably 
the last complete play of all, it seems as if Shake¬ 
speare were taking a beautiful farewell of drama 
and of poetry. Into these lines no note of sadness 
enters ; yet Shakespeare must have dearly loved 
his life-work. Never is he more serene and sweet, 
never more thoughtless of self, or more trustful of 
the future, than when he bids good-bye to the 
people and the palaces of his own creation : 

be cheerful, sir. 

Our revels now .are ended. These our actors. 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Arc melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 

And, like this insubstantial p agea nt faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams arc made on ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

The Tempest. Act IV, Sc. I. 

The Tempest 

From a small island far from any land, Prospcro 
/ an< l h* s daughter, Miranda, watch a vessel being 
wrecked amid a storm which has 

bedim m'd 

The noontide sun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 

And 'twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring"war. 
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Full of pity, Miranda implores her father, who is a 
wizard, to use his art to still the storm, and to save 
the poor souls in the boat. Hut Prospero has him¬ 
self created the storm, knowing that the vessel 
contains his two worst enemies, Alonso, King of 
Naples, and Antonio, Duke of Milan. These two 
have been flung from the wreck upon the shore. 
They are now in Prospcro’s power, for he and his 
daughter, with Caliban, their ugly, deformed 
servant, dwell alone on the island. The wizard 
thinks that the time has now come to tell Miranda 
the story of his life and of these men, his enemies. 

Prospero was once Duke of Milan and a wise and 
learned scholar. He loved books so much that, in 
order to get more time to study, he allowed his 
brother, Antonio, to govern Milan. Antonio loved 
power, and plotted with the King of Naples to do 
away with Prospero and his infant daughter : 

one midnight 

Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan ; and. i' the dead of darkness. 

The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me and thy crying self. 

Whilst Antonio made himself Duke, these two un¬ 
fortunates were put aboard 

A rotten carcase of a boat, not rigg'd. 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ; the very rats 
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Instinctively have quit it : there they hoist us. 

To cry to the sea that roar’d to us ; to sigh 
To the winds. 

But the seas were kinder than his brother, and 
the old ship was cast up upon the shore of an 
island. There Prospero and Miranda have ever 
since lived together. Hidden away on the ship, 
they had found to their great joy many magic books 
and rich robes and garments. These had been put 
there, unknown to Antonio, by Gonzalo, an old and 
trusty friend. 

After telling Miranda this strange, romantic story, 
Prospero prepares to deal with—hts~-ejiemies. lie 
summons to him the charming Ariel, his"'delicate 
and obedient s prit e. Anti Ariel at once appears : 

All hail, great master ! grave sir, hail ! I come 
io answer thy best pleasure ; bc’t to fly. 

To swim, to dive into the Are, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds. 

Ariel then tells his master that his commands have 
been carried out. The storm has been checked ; 
the ship with its mariners brought into shelter ; at 
one place Alonso, Antonio, and their suite have been 
cast up, at another Ferdinand, Alonso’s son. And 
this has been done in such a way that father and son 
think each other drowned. 

But Ariel s task is not yet done. At Prospero’s 
bidding he flies off again to Ferdinand, and with 
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fairy music draws him towards the place where 
Miranda now lies sleeping : 

Come unto these yellow sands. 

And then take hands : 

Curtsied when you have and kiss’d,— 

The wild waves whist,— 

Foot it featly here and there ; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 

Ferdinand and Miranda fall in love with each 
other at the first glance. To Miranda, who has 
lived her whole remembered life upon the island, 
Ferdinand seems 

A tiling divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

And she is equally dear to Ferdinand : 

O, if a virgin. 

And your affection not gone forth, I’ll make you 
The queen of Naples. 

But Prospero will have no such haste. He wishes 
to test Ferdinand, and so lie treats him harshly, 
making the kingly youth pile up logs outside his 
cave. Ferdinand does even this gladly for Miranda’s 
sakej^ 

This my mean task 

Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 

The mistress which I serve quickens what’s dead. 

And makes my labours pleasures : O, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father’s crabbed, 

And lie's composed of harshness. 
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Miranda is much distressed to watch him : 

Alas, now, pray you, 

Work not so hard. 

But he will not pause, until at last his love rises so 
strongly in him, that he must tell it : 

but you, O you, 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best! , , . 

. . . Hear my soul speak : 

The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service. 

Miranda, too, simple and frank, declares her love at 
least as nobly as he has done. She knows no world 
beyond the tiny island, but she says, 

by my modesty 

The jewel in my dower, I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you. 

Thus they exchange their vows; and then they 
part, that I'crdinand may the better perform his 
task, and overcome the wizard's harshness. 

Still believing I'crdinand to be drowned, Alonso 
laments bitterly in another part of the island : 

O thou mine heir 

Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee ? 

Gonzalo, the old counsellor who had long ago put 
Prospero's magic books upon the ship, tries in vain 
to comfort him. At last, tired out, the two old men 
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lie down to bleep. Seeing them asleep, Antonio and 
Sebastian plot together to murder them. They 
could then seize the kingdom of Naples for Sebas¬ 
tian : 

what a sleep were this 

For your advancement ! Do you understand me ? 

But, before the deed can be done, the sleepers are 

awakened by Ariel’s magic music : 

While you here do snoring lie. 

Open-eyed conspiracy 
His time doth take. 

If of life you keep a care. 

Shake off slumber, and beware : 

Awake, awake I 

Aroused from sleep, Alonso wants once more to 
look for Ferdinand. They all do so ; but after a 
while, tired and disheartened, they again rest. And 
again comes Ariel’s music, strange and solemn now. 
Ariel himself appears before them as a harpy , and, 
to Alonso, Antonio, and Sebastian, declares : 

You arc three men of sin. 

He reminds Alonso and Antonio of the evil that they 
have done to Prospero and his daughter : 

for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the creatures, 
Against your peace. Thee of thy son, Alonso, 

They have bereft. 
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and also gave him the right to he buried in the 

chancel of Stratford Churclp 

We are told of Shakespeare that ' lie# frequented 

the plays all his younger time, but in his elder days 
lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with two 
plays every year, and for that had an allowance so 
large that he spent at! the rate of a thousand a year. 
He seems, indeed, to have entertained all sorts of 
people lavishly. He loved company, and no doubt 
he liked playing the part of the country gentleman 
to all his acquaintances of the town. We know that 
Ren Jonson visited him at Stratford ; for it was 
after a visit of Jonson’s in April 1616 that Shake¬ 
speare caught the fever from which he died. 

On the 25th of April, 1616, Shakespeare was buried 
in the chancel of Stratford Parish Church. His 
burial is entered in the register : 

1616, Apr ill 25. Wit Shakspcare gent. 

Over Ins grave a plain stone was placed which bore 
no name but only the verse which, it is said, Shake¬ 
speare himself wrote in order that his grave might 
never be disturbed . 


irL 


Good friend for Jesus" sake forbear. 

To dig the dust enclosed here : 

Blest be the man that spares these stones. 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 
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The grave is said to homing very deep. It has never 
been disturbed. Shakespeare's wife and daughters 
wished to be buried beside him. but the threat of 
the verse was stronger than their wishes. It has 
since prevented, probably, his removal to West¬ 
minster Abbey. A tomb there was early thought of 
for him, though, as Ben Jonson said, no monument 
of such greatness was needed : 

Thou art a Monimcnt, without a tombe. 

And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live. 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

Shakespeare's tomb would add to the fame of 
Westminster, but, in Jonson's eyes, even a tomb in 
Westminster could not add to Shakespeare’s. 

From a monument which, a few years later, was 
erected in Stratford Church to his memory, we get 
some idea of Shakespeare’s person. The monument 
bears a bust, and it is believed that the head of this 
was modelled from a wax or plaster mask of Shake¬ 
speare’s face. His features appear again in the 
greatest monument of all, the * Booke ’ of which 
Ben Jonson writes in the above lines. There, it is 
portrayed in an engraving by Martin Droeshout. 
This engraving is believed to have been copied from 
an earlier painting now at Stratford. These three 
works present all we know of Shakespeare's person. 

The ' Booke ’, which appeared in 1623, was put 
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together with great labour by two of Shakespeare’s 
fellow-actors, John Heminge and Henry Condell. 
Into it these two friends gathered all Shakespeare’s 


plays. Many of these existed only in writing, 
perhaps in tattered volumes from which the actors 


in the theatre had many times learned their parts. 
A number of the plays had been published singly 
before, and could be had in printed copies (‘quartos'). 
But of these, some were ‘ pirated ’ and full of errors ; 
for they had been got together illegally, by people 
who perhaps took down the speeches in the play¬ 
house, or bribed the actors to give away their parts. 
Shakespeare had had no hand in the publication of 
the ‘ bad quartos ’, though he had evidently ap¬ 
proved of the appearance of some others. 1 he 
volume of 1623 is now known as The First Folio, 
because it is the first of several editions of Shake¬ 


speare’s works to be published on paper of Jolia 

s ize hi sheet fo lded once)._ 

The labour of Heminge and Condell over this book 
was one of love/ In the dedication the two editors 
tell how it was done for neither ambition nor profit ; 
* onely to keep® the memory of so worthy a Friend 
ana Fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare, by humble 
offer #>f his playes ’, and also to show their gratitude. 
Ben Jonson was invited to write the verses of praise 
which were wanted for the beginning of the book. 
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He had been one of Shakespeare’s dearest friends ; 
for I lov d the man, and doe honour his memory 
(on this side Idolatry) as much as any Thus in the 
verses which Jonson wrote at the request of Heininge 
and Condell, Shakespeare is, affectionately, ‘ My 
gentle Shakespeare But when Jonson is address¬ 
ing, not the friend, but the poet and dramatist, his 
words become : 

Soule of the Age ! 

1 he applause ! delight ! the wonder of our Stage ! 

hurt her on, he foretells Shakespeare’s lasting power : 

1 riumph, my Britainc, thou hast one to showe, 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He is not of an age, but for all time ! 

At the beginning of these verses, Ben Jonson has 
put the words : 

To the memory of my beloved, 

The AUTHOR 
Mr. William Shakespeare: 

And 

what he hath left us. 


' \\ hat he hath left us ’ is indeed one of our greatest 
possessions; so great that our eyes still try to 
pierce back through the centuries to gain some 
vision, however faint, of the man who was to Jonson, 


' my beloved, the Author ’. 





